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ANGLO-IRISH TROUBLE 
OVER OATH TO CROWN 


De Valera’s Government asks Abol- 
ition of Oath and Land Pay- 


ments to British 


OLD IRISH QUESTION IS REVIVED 


Both Countries Desire Peaceful 
Settlement, as Relations 
Are Important 


On Easter Sunday a great celebration 
was held in Dublin, the capital of the Irish 
Free State. Some 2000 members of the 
Irish Republican army paraded through 
the streets commemorating another Eas- 
ter, sixteen years before, when the Irish, 
in a violent uprising, made a determined 
bid for independence from Britain. But 
the celebration had more significance than 
this. It marked the triumph of Eamon de 
Valera and the Fianna Fail party in the re- 
cent elections. It was the same de Valera 
who had headed a band of rebels in 1916 
and who had fought so stubbornly against 
the British. And now, Eamon de Valera is 
the constitutionally chosen president of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free State. 
He again turns toward Britain, not as a 
rebel leader, but as a prime minister, and 
declares that he will accomplish by legal 
means what Ireland has failed to achieve 
throughout centuries of revolt—that is, 
complete political separation from Britain. 


PAST TROUBLES 


And so, the Irish question, a problem 
which for centuries has troubled Britain 
and perturbed the world, is once more re- 
vived. Ever since the twelfth century, 
when Henry II of England sailed across 
the Irish Sea and conquered a part of the 
island, there has been nothing but friction, 
misunderstanding and ill will between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Irish, that 
is, with the exception of those in the north, 
have been obliged to yield time and again 
to the superior force of the British, but 
they have never been conquered in spirit. 
Throughout generations they have, many 
of them, clung to the ideal that they are 
Irishmen and that any foreign influence is 
intolerable. The result has been a long se- 
ries of quarrels with Great Britain. The 
history of the relations of the two coun- 
tries is a long story of successive uprisings 
which were quelled only by the use of Brit- 
ish armed forces. 


The most recent series of such revolts 
began in 1916 when all the energies of 
Britain were being heavily drawn upon to 
carry on her part in the World War. As 
if mindful of the old saying in Ireland, 
“England’s difficulties are Ireland’s oppor- 
tunities,” the Irish seized the occasion to 
attempt once more to obtain their free- 
dom. But as before, their action was 
speedily suppressed. However, the Irish 
mood became still more rebellious. When 
elections were held in 1918 for the pur- 
pose of choosing Irish representatives in 
the British Parliament, a number of Sinn 
Feiners were chosen. The Sinn Fein was 
a political society which sought to break 
off all connections with Britain. The name 
means, “ourselves alone” and two years 
before members of the society had at- 
tempted to achieve that aim by fomenting 
the rebellion. 


(Continued on page 7, column 1) 
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The month of March was characterized by the issue over the tax proposals. 
opposition broke out against the sales tax, resulting in its defeat. 


—Talburt in Washington News 


A storm of 
The above cartoon repre- 


sents the sentiment of those opposed to the sales tax. 








Government Finances Overshadow Other 
Events in Chronology for March 


March 1. The anti-injunction bill was 
passed by the Senate. The son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh was kidnapped. 

March 3. The Assembly of the League 
of Nations met in Geneva to consider the 
Far Eastern dispute. 

March 4. The Senate approved a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of the 
activities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The League Assembly adopted a 
resolution calling upon Japan and China 
to cease their fighting. 

March 5. The new tax bill was com- 
pleted by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives and was 
ready for presentation. 

March 7. Aristide Briand, prominent 
French statesman, died in Paris. The Na- 
tional Conference of Jews and Christians 
met in Washington. 

March 9. Eamon de Valera assumed the 
presidency of the Irish Free State. Henry 
Pu-Yi became head of the newly estab- 
lished state of Manchoukuo. formerly 
Manchuria. 

March 10. Debates on the new revenue 
bill began in the House of Representatives. 

March 11. A commission, composed of 
representatives of nineteen countries, was 
set up by the League Assembly for the 
purpose of handling future developments in 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. 


March 12. Ivar Kreuger, prominent 
Swedish financier, suicided in Paris. 

March 13. Presidential elections 
held in Germany. 


March 14. The House of Representa- 
tives took its first direct vote on the ques- 
tion of prohibition when it voted on a mo- 
tion to consider the Beck-Linthicum resolu- 
tion. The motion was defeated, 227 to 187. 
George P. Eastman, well-known industrial- 
ist and philanthropist, killed himself. 

March 15. Reports from the Far East 
indicated that China and Japan were ready 
to enter negotiations for the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from the Shanghai area. 

March 16. Eamon de Valera made an 
announcement containing the program 
which he hopes to put into effect. It in- 
cluded the abolition of the oath of alle- 
giance to the British king and a suspension 
of payment of land annuities to the Brit- 
ish government. 

March 18. House voted in favor of war- 
time rates on high incomes. 

March 22. The government of the Irish 
Free State notified Great Britain that it 
intended to abolish the oath of allegiance 
from the Irish constitution. The House 
voted to raise the estate tax to a maximum 
of 45 per cent. 

(Concluded on page 3, column 3) 
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GOVERNMENT WORKER 
PAY CUT CONSIDERED 


House Economy Committee Studies 
Proposals in Order to Draft 
Bill for Reductions 


ORGANIZED LABOR OPPOSED 


Raises Question of Whether It 
Is Necessary to Balance 
the Budget Now 


It is natural that with wage reductions 
being made in industries throughout the 
country, and with federal expenses outrun- 
ning income, the question would come up 
as to whether the salaries of government 
employees should be cut. As a matter of 
fact, that demand has arisen in an insist- 
ent form. An Economy Committee in the 
House of Representatives is considering 
several different measures providing sal- 
ary cuts, and these recommendations prom- 
ise shortly to be the subject of a debate 
which will rival that which raged about 
the sales tax. There are about 1,150,000 
persons working for the federal govern- 
ment. This includes the soldiers and sail- 
ors and all the civil employees, from the 
president down to the charwomen in the 
department offices. These workers receive 
approximately $1,500,000,000 a year. Thir- 
ty-two individuals in the employ of the 
government receive salaries of more than 
$15,000 each. Three hundred fifty thou- 
sand receive less than $1,000. Most of 
these are soldiers and sailors, but 125,000 
civilians receive less than $1,000. The 
average salary of a government employee, 
not counting army and navy, is a little 
more than $1,400, 


SALARY CUT PROPOSALS 


A number of salary cut suggestions are 
being considered by the Economy Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. Here 
are the measures as summarized by the 
Washington Star: 


One of the proposals thus presented to the 
Economy Committee by Chairman Byrns will 
probably be reported to the House. One of 
those proposals is to start with a 2 per cent 
cut in salaries between $1,000 and $2,000; 3 
per cent on salaries between $2,000 and $4,- 
000; 10 per cent on salaries between $4,000 
and $6,000; 15 per cent on salaries between 
$6,000 and $10,000 and 20 per cent on all sal- 
aries above $10,000. It was estimated that 
this would yield a saving of $41,0C0,000. 

Another of the proposals presented by 
Chairman Byrns was for a 2 per cent cut on 
salaries from $1,000 to $2,000; a 5 per cent 
cut on salaries from $2,000 to $4,000; 10 per 
cent on salaries from $4,000 to 6,000; 15 per 
cent on salaries from $6,000 to $10,000 and 
20 per cent on all salaries above $10,000. It 
was estimated this would save $55,000,000. 

A third proposal presented by Chairman 
Byrns was for a 3 per cent cut on salaries 
from $1,000 to $2,000; 5 per cent on salaries 
from $2,000 to $4,000; and 10 per cent from 
$4,000 up. This also would make a saving of 
about $55,000,000. 


To what extent would the reduction of 
salaries in accordance with these proposals 
relieve the government of its financial em- 
barrassment? How nearly could the deficit 
be wiped out by cutting the wages of all 
those in the federal employ? It will be ob- 
served that the various schemes of salary 
reduction provide for a saving of from 
$41,000,000 to $55,000,000 a year. The 
government is running behind $7,000,000 
a day, according to a statement made by 
Representative Rainey, of Illinois, Demo- 
cratic floor leader. ‘The heaviest salary 
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ers to cut the wages of their men. 


Furthermore, the business man 
is anxious to hold down the cost 
of government in every possible 
way in order that his own taxes 
may be as light as possible. 


PRESSURE UPON CONGRESS 


These forces which are out to 
bring down government salaries 
are making their influence felt at 
Washington. They are bringing 
heavy pressure to bear upon sen- 
ators and representatives. Their 
demands are charged with emo- 
tion. There are members of Con- 
gress who say privately that they 
are opposed to the cutting of gov- 
ernment salaries, but that they 
will probably be obliged to vote 
for the reduction because their 
people feel so deeply about it. 
To oppose the reductions, they 
think, might bring about their 
own defeat at the next election. 
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OUT 


“OH, FOR CRYIN’ 


—Sykes in N. Y. EVENING 


Certain members of Congress 
are speaking privately of their 


Pos 
, concern about the demand that 





their own salaries be reduced. 





cut which is being seriously considered in 
Congress would therefore overcome the 
deficit for only eight days. So the saving 
by the government by this measure of 
economy would be relatively slight—slight 
in comparison to total expenses and to 
total deficit. There is, however, a very 
general demand for a slicing down of the 
salaries. Where does the demand come 
from, and why? Here are a few of the 
groups who are calling for salary cuts: 


DEMAND FOR REDUCTIONS 


(a) Legislators and citizens who believe 
that every possible economy must be prac- 
ticed in order to balance the budget and 
keep the government from getting more 
heavily into debt. Those who take this 
view realize that a salary cut alone will 
not solve the problem of the deficit, but 
they think that it will help. They hold 
that relief must come through effecting a 
number of small economies, and, in ad- 
dition, that a number of tax levies must 
be introduced or increased. 

(b) Farmers are responsible in consid- 
erable measure for the salary cut demand. 
Many of them feel quite deeply that since 
their own incomes have fallen off greatly, 
and since the cost of living has declined, 
government salaries should be reduced in 
order to lessen expenses and to hold down 
somewhat the burden of mounting taxa- 
tion. Congressman McGugin, of Kansas, 
who represents an agricultural district and 
who presumably voices the sentiments of 
farmers, referred in a speech delivered in 
the House of Representatives to the fact 
that the salaries of postal employees have 
increased from $1,300 to $2,100 a year 
since 1913. And he went on to say: 


That is an increase of 85 per cent. Let us 
go back to the rural carrier. The rural car- 
rier who carries the mail to the farmers of 
this country is today receiving in salary and 
mileage allowances nearly 100 per cent more 
than he received in 1913. Yet every farmer 
to whom he carries a newspaper or a letter 
is today living on 43 per cent less than he 
did before 1913. The Post Office Depart- 
ment is going behind some $93,000,000 a 
year. A 10 per cent cut in salaries will save 
$73,000,000 of that $93,000,000, and a 15 
per cent cut will save $110,000,000. Before 
this session of Congress is over the last one 
of us is going to have an opportunity to do 
one of three things: Cut these public sala- 
ries; or say to the people who are now 
working on less than half time and whose 
incomes have been reduced, your postage 
bill must be raised 50 per cent; or else we 
are going to appropriate money out of the 
Federal Treasury to meet the deficiency, 
which passes the burden on back to in- 
dustry. Which is right; to have the rural 
carrier take a 15 per cent cut or increase 
the postage bill 50 per cent of the farmer, 
whom he serves, when that farmer is now 
receiving 43 per cent less than he did in 
1914? 


(c) Business men are likely to be 
found among those who call for reduced 
government salaries. They wish to cut 
their own labor costs and they feel that 
a reduction of salaries by the government 
would make it easier for private employ- 


They are like other people in that 
they do not wish to have their incomes 
slashed. But some of them are interested 
in the principle involved. They point to 
the expense they are under in Washington. 
They must do a great deal of entertaining. 
They must look after their constituents 
who come to Washington and call upon 
them. When election time comes around 
they must carry on extensive campaigns in 
order to be reélected. They find that they 
are hard put to it to make ends meet. If 
salaries are lowered, they say, a poor man 
could not afford to be a candidate for the 
Senate or the House. Congress would then 
be filled by rich men, just as our ambas- 
sadorships can be taken only by the rich. 
The senators and representatives who hold 
this position say, however, that they dare 
not publicly oppose the reduction of their 
own salaries, for such action would almost 
certainly encompass their defeat. 


OPPOSITION TO CUTS 


It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
the demand for government salary reduc- 
tions is going unchallenged. Two groups 
are strongly in opposition and are making 
a hard fight: 

(a) Labor leaders are fighting these pro- 
posals vigorously. They understand that 
high salaries for government workers tend 
to uphold a high wage scale for all work- 
ers. The government is the greatest em- 
ployer of the land, and if its employees are 
well paid the employees of the private 
firms in the country have a talking point 
in favor of higher wages for themselves. 
Uncle Sam is looked upon as the one who 
sets the standard for wages and working 
conditions. William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has de- 
clared against the government salary re- 
duction, saying that it “would greatly in- 
flame the minds of labor and 
its friends, and thus intensify 
the state of social unrest and 
social discontent which pre- 
vailed.” He went on to say: 


Labor has exercised great pa- 
tience and endurance during the 
most trying period in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It has 
strongly opposed wage reductions 
in private industry. In localities 
where lower wage standards have 
been enforced, social discontent 
is manifested in no uncertain 
way. The officers and members 
of the American Federation of 
Labor are appealing to the mem- 
bers of Congress to exercise 
sound and sober judgment at 
this critical period in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. 


(b) Many economists op- 
pose a cut in the pay of the 
government workers on the 
ground that a lowering of 
wages reduces the purchasing 
power of workers and thus 
tends to prolong the depres- 
sion. They think that wage 
cutting by the government 
would give impetus to such a 


policy on the part of private employers 
and would tend to drive wages everywhere 
downward. This would place the workers 
of the nation in such a position that they 
could buy even less than they now do, and 
their curtailed buying would react unfa- 
vorably upon business enterprises. 

According to this economic theory it 
would be better if we could devise some 
means of putting more men to work, in- 
stead of reducing the number of jobs; if 
we could distribute a greater amount of 
purchasing power in the hands of the peo- 
ple, instead of reducing their purchasing 
power. In other words, we need to set 
inflationary, rather than deflationary forces 
to work. Perhaps some private industries 
are obliged to cut wages, it is argued, but 
the government is not, and should not 
establish a bad precedent. 

FOR BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Back of this issue as to whether salaries 
should be reduced, and back of the whole 
problem of raising more money for the 
government, lies the important question as 
to whether or not it is necessary, or de- 
sirable, to balance the budget this year. 
Will serious consequences follow if the 
government does not raise enough money 
to meet its expenses, and if it continues to 
borrow in order to make both ends meet? 
Everyone recognizes that there is a limit 
beyond which borrowing becomes danger- 
ous. The question is, must we undertake 
to balance the budget approximately, or 
might the government safely borrow half 
a billion dollars or so, adding that much to 
the already increasing public debt, in order 
to meet ordinary expenses? 

President Hoover takes a decisive stand 
on this point. In an appeal to the people 
of the nation he called for balancing the 
budget. He said: 


The government no more than individual 
families can continue to expend more than it 
receives without inviting serious consequences. 
To continue to live on borrowed money only 
postpones the difficulty and, in the mean time, 
begets all manner of new evils and dangers, 
which create costs and losses to every work- 
man, every farmer and every business man 
far in excess of the cost of courageous action 
in balancing the budget. 


Congressman Henry T. Rainey, of Illi- 
nois, Democratic floor leader in the House 
of Representatives, takes the same position. 
He is more specific than is President 
Hoover in pointing out the dangers of a 
failure to balance the budget: 


The deficits for the fiscal year 1931 and for 
the fiscal year 1932 are not provided for in 
the Budget for 1933. It would be impossible 
to do that. These enormous amounts are be- 
ing added, or will eventually be added, to the 
public debt. By the end of the fiscal year 
1932 we will have added to the public debt 
$5,000,000,000 which must some day be paid. 
In other words, the public debt is almost back 
now to where it was when we commenced 
to reduce it a few years ago. If we can sell 
long-term Government bonds at 4% per cent 
in the near future, and that is the least we can 
expect to pay, we have added to the expendi- 
tures of this Government on the item of in- 
terest alone per year $210,000,000. 

We have borrowed all we can. The Gov- 
ernment’s credit is destroyed. Recently some 


ey 


of our bonds were selling as low as 85. When 
the announcement was made three of four 
weeks ago that we proposed to balance the 
Budget, Government bonds went up unti] 
these low interest bearing bonds are now selling 
around 91. Less than a year ago they were 
selling for 101. When the credit of a govern. 
ment is so destroyed that its bonds sell below 
par, as our bonds are doing, and when it can 
not borrow money at all on long term issues, 
and when we are running behind nearly eight 
million dollars a day, the conclusion is ines- 
capable: That the Government is bankrupt 
and its solvency must be restored. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


There is, however, another side to this 
question. Many members of Congress 
think it would be unwise to balance the 
budget at this time. They think that we 
should continue to meet part of the ordi- 
nary expenses of the government by bor- 
rowing. In this view they are sustained by 
the opinions of a large number of econo- 
mists. It is argued that no one would lose 
confidence in the government if it should 
continue borrowing a while and that gov- 
ernment bonds would still be looked upon 
as safe investments. It is pointed out that 
during the war the government borrowed 
billions upon billions of dollars without a 
loss of credit. There is no reason, so this 
argument goes, why people should lose con- 
fidence in the ability of the government 
to pay back its obligations in time. 

It is argued, further, that in a time of 
depression, when people are poor and 
when industry is in distress, taxation should 
be as light as possible. The government 
should borrow money rather than tax heav- 
ily. Then when prosperity is restored and 
business is booming, taxes should be in- 
creased and the debts should be paid off. 
Congressman Byrns, chairman of the Econ- 
omy Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has presented this argument: 


For two or three years we have been labor- 
ing under a deficit, and you cannot make me 
believe that the credit of our Government and 
the credit of business is going to fail merely 
because we do not balance the Budget on 
June 30, 1933! Why not impose a reasonable 
tax upon wealth and upon business and upon 
all those who are best able to stand it and 
then issue certificates for the balance until 
this Government gets in a better condition to 
pay for its current operations? ‘The issuance 
of certificates of indebtedness would not serve 
to depress the price of our Government’s se- 
curities. Only recently a very large amount 
of certificates was oversubscribed to a great 
extent. The people and the country ought to 
be permitted to recover to some extent be- 
fore we rush into an imposition of taxes 
which they are so little able to pay at this 
time. This country has such resources and 
such great wealth that it seems preposterous 
to me for anyone to argue that unless the 
Budget is balanced within the next year our 
credit will fail and chaos result. 

The people of this country, and particularly 
those who are riow finding it so hard to pro- 
cure the actual necessities of life, should not 
be expected to take care of the great orgy of 
extravagance and expenditures of the last 10 
years in the short space of a year. This argu- 
ment that the Budget must be balanced found 
its origin among those who have been seek- 
ing for years to impose the sales tax in order 
to be relieved of the income tax, and it has 
been repeated so often that it has been ac- 
cepted as a fact by many. 
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GOVERNMENT POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Federal employees in every part of the country will have their salaries reduced if proposals for 


wage cuts are accepted. 
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—Courtesy London Midland and Scottish Rwys. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON IN ENGLAND 


This is one of the most interesting and picturesque towns in all England. 


of William Shakespeare. 


It is the birthplace 


The illustration shows the church in which he is buried. 








Letters from England Reveal State of Opinion 
Among People in That Country 





Very frequently when we think of a for- 
eign nation we find our ideas very much 
confused. We are likely to speak of what 
“England” thinks, or what “Germans” are 
saying, or of what “France” will do. As 
a matter of fact, there are all kinds of dif- 
ferent people in each of the countries and 
their opinions differ as much as do the 
opinions of Americans. We may imagine 
that all the English or all the French or 
all the Germans are united in working to 
make their own countries stronger at our 
expense. We may think that if we Ameri- 
cans should favor policies which would 
take into account the welfare of all peo- 
ples, we would simply be playing into the 
hands of shrewd, selfish foreigners who are 
looking out only for their own concerns. 
When we become acquainted with these 
foreigners, however, we find that many of 
them are as much disappointed with the 
results of narrow nationalism as we are. 
They, too, or some of them, are explor- 
ing the possibilities of developing more 
generous governmental policies. A letter 
received a few days ago from an English 
correspondent, twenty-two years old, says: 


I think the ordinary man is indifferent and 
ill informed about international affairs. Until 
they cause trouble or offer commercial gain 
they do not impinge upon his imagination. 
His ideas of foreigners act as useful bogies or 
scape-goats on which to push the blame for 
his own inefficiency. Also, nationalism is a 
convenient dope for national conceit. Frankly, 
I have no use for this jumble of little states, 
all trading like small grocers. I feel that they 
are a transition stage before a wider and more 
natural grouping, which will in time become 
a world state. But not for many generations 
yet, I am afraid (if at all) for man’s most 
violent passions are all anti-social. We could 
organize well on the way towards this wider 
world for we have the technical knowledge 
but the whole thing is blasted by our own 
Psychological ineptness. 


One of the obstacles toward interna- 
tional sympathy is the fact that peoples get 
wrong impressions of each other. We do 
not understand foreigners and they do 
not understand us. We are likely not to 
question the ideas we have about other 
Peoples until we see how mistaken, or at 
least incomplete, some of their ideas are, 
about us. Nearly all the letters from Eng- 
land make comments similar to this one 
Which comes from an English university 
student, twenty years of age: 


With the exception of some reputable organs 
of the press, of which the Manchester Guard- 
‘an 1s one of the best examples, foreign poli- 
tics occupies a small position in our larger 
Papers. Except of course in a case of star- 
tling developments such as the Sino-Japanese 
dispute. Hence, so far as America is con- 
cerned, we only hear of the most important 
developments such as the debt holiday or 

oover moratorium. The activities of gang- 
Sters, kidnappers, or rum-runners occupy far 
more prominence. This is very bad for two 
Teasons; first because it gives the public here 


what I am sure is an exaggerated picture of 
ordinary life in the United States and second 
because these daily papers have a large cir- 
culation and therefore influence the minds of 
a considerable proportion of the population. 


Another university student the same age 
makes a similar observation: 


It is always amusing to analyze one’s ideas 
of a country as it exists in one’s mind. Until 
now I have always thought of America in 
terms of bank raids, gangsters, travestied Eng- 
lish, sky-scrapers, Ford cars, millionaires, 
chewing gum, canned meats, and films “made 
by the half-witted for the half-educated.” 
Now I realize there is a serious side to the 
American mind and I trust that after. your 
very fair letter, I shall treat our cousins across 
the water with less flippancy. 


There is no question but that American 
movies and American tourists make a very 
bad impression in England and leave in the 
English mind a picture of America which 
is not at all true to the facts. They ad- 
vertise our country very poorly and of 
course a section of the British press makes 
the most of the American defects which 
are advertised to the British public. It is 
not to be supposed, of course, that edu- 
cated Englishmen take their sensational 
newspapers seriously. A young women who 
lives in a country place near York makes 
this interesting comment on the English 
press: 


I do not know anything of American news- 
papers except by hearsay, but there is here a 
practice followed by Lord Beaverbrook’s pa- 
pers “The Daily Express” and “The Sunday 
Express” which I particularly abhor. It is 
this: Suppose that an account is being given 
of a debate in Parliament. Pieces are taken 
from speeches out of their proper context and 
certain short paragraphs every here and there 
are printed in very heavy type so that the 
eye running down the page is immediately 
caught by these particular paragraphs and of- 
ten a quite erroneous impression received. The 
way the public likes its news ready minced 
and hashed in this fashion is proved by the 
enormously increasing sales of the said news- 
papers, and I am sure that the practice I 
have mentioned has led to a great deal of 
misconception on the part of the “man in the 
street” readers. The editorial and leading ar- 
ticles too are often very cunningly expressed 
so as to convey a very different meaning from 
what the actual words say, so that the im- 
pression left on the mind after a more or less 
superficial perusal (such as the man on his 
way to business would be likely to make), 
while it is the impression aimed at by the 
writer, it in fact is not really supported by 
his words. 


The English people, like the residents of 
other parts of the world, are in the midst 
of a great business depression. It began 
in England about ten years ago, whereas 
times were prosperous in America until 
three years ago. There is some evidence 
of a slight improvement in British business 
this spring, however, and many of the let- 
ters from England and Scotland speak of 
a feeling that perhaps the worst is over. 


CHRONOLOGY 





(Concluded from page 1, column 3) 


March 24. The sales tax was defeated 
in the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 223 to 153. 

March 25. A proposal to legalize beer 
containing 2.75 per cent alcohol as a means 
of raising revenue was defeated in the 
House by a vote of 216 to 132. The House 
adopted an amendment to the revenue bill, 
imposing a tax upon imported oil. Presi- 
dent Hoover issued a statement urging that 
the budget be balanced. 

March 26. The House voted for a tariff 
on imported coal. 

March 29. Peace moves in the Far East 
threatened to collapse. 





RADIO “ADS” 





Radio broadcasting in the United States 
is a subject in which the Senate has shown 
considerable interest during the present 
session. A resolution, recently passed by 
that body, calls for an investigation of the 
various phases of this matter—particular 
attention being paid to commercial ad- 
vertising over the air. Complaints, charg- 
ing that too many “ads” accompanied by 
lengthy speeches were being broadcasted, 
led some members of the Senate to believe 
that a change in the present practices 
might be desirable. It was thought that 
the sales talks might be replaced by cour- 
tesy announcements, calling to the atten- 
tion of listeners the name of the com- 
pany presenting the program. 

The Senate resolution appears not to 
have passed by the leading broadcasting 
companies of the nation unnoticed. 
They are reported to be giving serious at- 
tention to suggested changes. The in- 
dustry is acting upon its own initiative 
without any government regulation re- 
quiring it to modify the present system. 


BRITISH BUDGET 








As an exception to a large number of 
countries, Great Britain ended its fiscal 
year on March 31 with a surplus in the 
treasury. The exact amount of the sur- 
plus is not yet known but it has been esti- 
mated at about $200,000,000. The British 
government was successful in paying its 
way last year by two means—increased 
taxes and drastic reductions in govern- 
ment expenditures. It was only by means 
of great sacrifices 
on the part of the 
British people that 
the government 
was successful in 
accomplishing this 
end. 

The greatest sin- 
gle item in creat- 
ing the surplus in 
the British treas- 
ury was the in- 
come tax which 
the people paid 
promptly. Since 
the first of the 
year, British in- 
come tax payers 
have provided the 
government with 
more than 200,- 
000,000 pounds 
(approximately 
$750,000,000_ at 
the present rate ot 
exchange). It is 
reported that in 
view of the sur- 
plus, the govern- 
ment will take 
steps to lower the 
rate of the income 
tax which has been 
unusually high. It 
is not unlikely 
that pressure will 
be brought to 
bear upon the 
government to 
spend some of the 
surplus for such 
purposes as addi- 
tional relief meas- 
ures. 











THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Who are little wise the best fools be. 
—John Donne 





Hoarders are guilty of the sin of idledollar- 
try. —Ohio State JouRNAL 





The Bishop of London, speaking at a meet- 
ing recently, said that when he was in America 
he had learned to say to his chauffeur “step 
on the gas, George,” but so far he had not 
summoned sufficient courage to say to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “O.K., Chief.” 

—London Sporting and Dramatic News 





“The only thing a banker will lend you now 
is his ear,” says the Greensboro Heratp-Jour- 
NAL. Well, he’s pretty free, too, with his noes. 

—Weston LEADER 


Facts are stubborn things. —Le Sage 





The annual report shows that the Philip- 
pines had a surplus in the Treasury last year. 
That proves that they are not thoroughly 
Americanized. —Southern LUMBERMAN 





“Boxing champions are finding it remunera- 
tive to appear as cinema stars,” we read. In- 
stead of taking the count, they prefer to 
count the takings. —London Humorist 

Against stupidity the very gods themselves 
contend in vain. —Schiller 





Two bandits entered a Times Square cloth- 
ing store Saturday night and lined up all the 
customers while they robbed the manager. 
The news that clothing stores are again get- 
ting customers is distinctly bullish. 

—New York Sun 





American mouths, says a statistic, consumed 
272 bushels of apples every second last year, 
and this being a campaign year, we fancy that 
American ears will consume an even greater 
quantity of the sauce thereof. 

—Boston Heratp 





It’s too bad the government can’t charge an 
amusement tax on the utterances of some of 
the candidates. —Springfield Union 





Apples, oranges, bananas, eggs, lettuce, veg- 
etables, meat and milk all help to keep the 
teeth healthy, a Chicago dentist explains. 
And busy, it might be added. 

—New York Sun 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Dail Eireann (daw’- 
eel air’in), Seanad Eireann (sha’nad air’in— 
first a as in mat, second a as in final), Fi- 
anna Fail (fee-an’na faw’eel), McGugin (Mc- 
Goo’gin—g as in get). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE fight over the sales tax which we 

described last week and the week be- 
fore was determined in favor of the oppo- 
sition. This feature of the tax bill was 
defeated by a vote of 223 to 153. Pro- 
gressive Democrats and Republicans broke 
away from the leadership of their parties 
in taking this action. 

As a result, the House of Representa- 
tives was thrown into a state of turmoil 
and confusion for a few days. On several 
occasions there were rumors that the House 
would not succeed in drafting a tax bill 
capable of balancing the budget and that 
the task would be turned over to the upper 
house of our legislature. 

It was in the midst of this disorganiza- 
tion that the speaker of the House, John 
N. Garner of Texas, took his place on the 
floor and in a forceful address urged all 
members to unite in taking action to bal- 
ance the budget. It was the first time dur- 
ing the entire debates on the tax bill that 
Mr. Garner had addressed the House. He 
had not defended the sales tax and this 
fact alone had served to bring a storm of 
criticism upon his head. 

The effect of Mr. Garner’s plea was im- 
mediate and dynamic. By a standing vote 
the entire membership of the House—ex- 
cept a very few members of each party— 
pledged itself to vote for the levying of 
taxes sufficient to bring the treasury’s ac- 
counts into balance. Within a few hours, 
action had already been taken on the sub- 
stitute program submitted by the Ways and 
Means Committee to replace the defunct 
sales tax. The House voted taxes which, 
it is estimated, will raise $170,000,000 in 
new revenue for the government, or one- 
third of the amount provided for by the 
sales tax. Predictions were made that 
within a week the entire revenue bill 
would be turned over to the Senate with 
adequate provisions to balance the budget. 

It is apparent now that the House plans 
to raise the bulk of its revenue by means 
of excise, or special, taxes upon a given 
list of products. Taxes on cosmetics, furs, 
jewelry, sporting goods, cameras, matches, 
candy, chewing gum, radios and phono- 
graphs, automobiles and trucks, yachts and 
motor boats have already been authorized 


by the vote of the House, taken after Mr. 
Garner’s address. These levies, together 
with increases previously provided for, 
such as the higher income and inheritance 
taxes, are estimated to yield about $600,- 
000,000, or one-half the amount needed to 
balance the budget of next year. 


a) 


NOTHER vote on the question of 

prohibition was taken in the House 
of Representatives on March 25. A pro- 
posal to legalize the sale of beer contain- 
ing 2.75 per cent alcohol as a means of 
raising additional revenue for the federal 
government was defeated 216 to 132. The 
apparent decline in the strength of the 
wets, who some ten days before had mus- 
tered 187 votes on the motion to consider 
the Beck-Linthicum Resolution, is prob- 
ably due to several causes. In the first 
place not so many Representatives voted. 
When the first vote was taken 66 more 
members declared themselves than on the 
second. Then, in the first instance, some 
drys voted for the wet cause because they 
considered that the people had a right to 
express their wishes. Finally a number of 
representatives were dissatisfied with the 
measure to legalize beer, and doubts 
were even expressed as to its constitu- 
tionality. 

At any rate, no further action on this 
question is expected in the House this ses- 
sion. Something, however, may be done 
in the Senate. The Judiciary Committee 
of that body has had_under consideration 
a number of bills designed to change the 
prohibition laws. Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, who is head of the committee, 
has stated that one of the bills will be re- 
ported out of committee so that the Sen- 
ate, too, may vote on the issue. 


Cro 


URTHER developments in the pro- 
posed economic union of the Danu- 
bian countries was made on March 26 
when Prime Minister MacDonald of Great 
Britain sent invitations to the governments 
of France, Italy and Germany to partici- 
pate in a conference to be held in London 
during the early part of this month. It is 
understood that the three countries will be 
represented by their foreign ministers. 
The object of this meeting of representa- 
tives from the four major powers of Eu- 
rope is to discuss means of improving 
present conditions in the five states of 
the Danubian region: Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia. 
It will be recalled that Premier Tardieu 
of France proposed some time ago that 
steps be taken by the powers of Europe to 
assist the Danubian countries by means of 
an economic union. He dispatched notes 
to the governments of Italy, Great Britain 
and Germany asking their codperation. 
Aside from the diplomatic correspondence 
which has passed between the countries, 
little had been done to reach definite con- 
clusions until the British announced their 
intention of calling an international confer- 

ence. 

Fm) 


NUMBER of soldier bonus 











bills are scheduled to be 
considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives as soon as 
that committee has completed its 
work on the tax bill. Although 
little has been heard of these 
measures because of the vital 
issues which have come before 
Congress, there is nevertheless 
strong agitation among members 
of Congress to secure the enact- 
ment of further legislation in 
favor of the World War vet- 
erans. Two bills in particular 
are receiving attention. The ob- 
ject of each is to provide for the 
payment of additional funds to 
the ex-soldiers. 

Both bills provide that the 
government shall pay to the vet- 
erans the full value of the com- 
pensation certificates which they 








THE ECONOMIC HEADACHE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DisPpatcH 


hold. These certificates are sim- 
ilar to insurance policies and were 
given to the soldiers after the 


——— ow 





War. They mature fourteen years 
hence, and their face value va- 
ries according to the length of 
time served by each soldier. The 
average of each is about $1,000. 
Last year, Congress voted—over 
the president’s veto—to allow 
veterans to borrow up to fifty 
per cent of the value of the cer- 
tificates. The present bills would 
permit holders of the compensa- 
tion certificates to receive pay- 
ment in full, thus precluding the 
necessity of waiting for the date 
of maturity. 

In view of the growing agita- 
tion for bonus legislation and the 
speculation on his position in the 
matter, President Hoover issued 
a statement on March 29 in which 
he clearly defined his position. 
The president voiced strong op- 














position to these proposals indi- 
cating that such measures, if ac- 
cepted by Congress, would never 


NOT A SINGLE MOURNER 
—Kirby in N. Y. WoruD-TELEGRAM 








receive his approval. He said: 


Such action would undo every effort that 
is being made to reduce government expendi- 
tures and balance the budget. The first duty 
of every citizen of the United States is to 
build up and sustain the credit of the United 
States government. Such an action would ir- 
retrievably undermine it. 


The large number of congressmen who 
are supporting the movement to advance 
funds to the veterans are urging the action 
to which the president is opposed. Repre- 
sentative Patman of Texas, who is the 
author of one of the bonus bills, recently 
made the following statement in favor of 
the legislation: 


The $2,000,000,000 that is due the vet- 
erans on their certificates, if paid now, will go 
into every section of the United States; it 
will furnish purchasing power to those who 
have consuming power; it will revive business 
and cause a demand for additional credit; 
. . . it will cause money to be taken out of 
hoarding. No other plan can be devised to 
get money equitably distributed over the na- 
tion except through a dole. 
ae 
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HE Shanghai situation which seemed 
definitely on the way toward settle- 
ment last week has once more become con- 
fused and uncertain. Reports from the 
Far East at times express encouragement 
and at times disappointment. As this is 
written the Chinese and Japanese are hag- 
gling over details of the truce. The Japan- 
ese are unwilling to withdraw from the 
area around Shanghai and state that they 
will not do so until normal conditions pre- 
vail. The Chinese insist that the Japanese 
forces must retire to the International Set- 
tlement and apparently wish to occupy the 
surrounding area as soon as the Japanese 
evacuate. Thus, what amounts to a dead- 
lock seems to have been reached. It is 
reported that the Japanese have begun the 
construction of wooden barracks around 
Kiangwan and Woosung, and it is inti- 
mated that they might remain there all 
summer. 

With this development it becomes im- 
possible to say what will be the outcome 
of the Shanghai affair. So long as the Jap- 
anese and Chinese refuse to agree on the 
details of a truce they can hardly begin 
actual negotiations for a settlement of their 
dispute as it concerns Shanghai. As the 
situation looks at present, they are both in 
for a long war of words in place of the 
armed conflict which recently ended. 

Meanwhile, Japan continues to be dis- 
turbed over the attitude of the League of 
Nations toward Manchuria. The Nineteen 
Power Commission, established by the 
League on March 11 to deal with the Far 
Eastern situation, has taken action under 
Article XV of the Covenant. It has re- 
quested both Japan and China to send in 
reports explaining why they have not with- 
drawn from Manchuria as they had earlier 
promised to do. This action is resented 
by Japan. She contends as strongly as 
ever that the Manchurian question can 
only be solved through direct negotiations 
between Japan and China alone. 

The dispute between Japan and the 
League seemed as though it might become 
very serious last week. The Japanese were 
reported to be considering withdrawal from 


the League. The attitude of Tokyo was 
decidedly resentful. However, at Geneva 
this apparent threat was taken lightly. It 
was thought that Japan would think long 
and carefully before taking such a step. In 
the first place, if she should withdraw, she 
would lose control of several important is- 
lands in the Pacific. These islands, lying 
between Hawaii and the Philippines, for- 
merly belonged to Germany and were given 
to Japan under mandate after the war. 
While Japan controls the Islands, they are 
subject to League jurisdiction, and should 
Japan resign from the League, she would 
lose her mandate over them. 

Secondly, Japan must give the League 
two years’ notice before she can withdraw 
and thus she could gain little as far as the 
present incident is concerned. Lastly, with- 
drawal would not render Japan entirely im- 
mune from League action, as the Covenant 
provides that when a member and a non- 
member are involved in a dispute, the non- 
member must be invited to assume the ob- 
ligation of membership in order that the 
quarrel may be ended. If it refuses to do 
so and makes war on the member state, 
the League may invoke sanctions against 
i, 
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HE success of the plan now under way 
to create a federation in India will 
be in part determined by the action taken 
by the Chamber of Princes, meeting in 
New Delhi, the capital of India, last week. 
This conference, attended by native princes 
who do not at present form a part of Brit- 
ish India, had under consideration the all- 
perplexing problem of the independent 
states’ relation to the proposed democratic 
government of India. The problem of 
drafting a constitution and forming a new 
government will be somewhat facilitated 
if the seven hundred native princes agree 
to codperate wholeheartedly. 

It seemed likely last week that the 
Chamber of Princes would adopt a resolu- 
tion favoring codperation in this matter. 
A majority of the native princes, however, 
do not appear to be inclined to accept the 
proposed federation without definite safe- 
guards. They request, for instance, that 
Great Britain guarantee that she will pro- 
tect their treaty rights and that their right 
to have complete jurisdiction over the in- 
ternal affairs of their own states be main- 
tained. It is thought that provisions of 
this nature will be included in any resolu- 
tion which the princes’ conference might 
adopt. 


Co 


Y the end of last month, seven states 

had ratified the “Lame Duck” amend- 
ment, passed by Congress some time ago. 
On March 29 the state of New Jersey offi- 
cially announced to the Department of 
State in Washington that its legislature had 
ratified the twentieth amendment. The 
other states already to have acted favora- 
bly upon the amendment to the United 


States Constitution are Virginia, New 
York, Mississippi, Arkansas, Kentucky 


and South Carolina. It will be necessary 
that twenty-nine other states ratify if the 
amendment is to be put into effect. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 


V 


Government finances constitute not only 
one of the principal topics of conversation 
among the American people at present but 
this is the subject which is filling columns 
of the daily newspapers everywhere. There 
are few subjects upon which the press has 
reacted so strongly as suggested forms of 
taxation, the balancing of the federal 
budget, the expenditures of the govern- 
ment. This week we shall give a cross 
section of public opinion on this subject 
as reflected through the press in different 
parts of the country. 

The increased rates of the income and 
inheritance taxes recently passed by the 
House of Representatives have given rise 
to considerable comment as to the advis- 
ability or even the efficacy of such action 
at present. The Chicago Tribune, an in- 
dependent Republican newspaper, takes the 
stand that such taxes are undesirable and 
that the costs of. government have had a 
ruinous effect upon the nation. It states: 


What is ignored by both parties in Congress 
in making the tax levies and by the adminis- 
tration in conducting public affairs is that the 
costs of federal, state and local governments 
have ruined the country... . 

Capital may have an alien sound to the 
average man, as something out of his life, but 
it is the source of his living, whatever he is 
doing, and when taxes take one-half, three- 
fifths, or two-thirds of the return of money 
at work, the average man need not be aston- 
ished if he himself is out of work. 


A Democratic paper of the South, the 
Richmond Times Dispatch, considers it a 
matter of vital importance that the federal 
budget be balanced. One of its editorials 
says: 

But this is no time either to spin fine 
theories or to base conclusions upon academic 
arguments. The government must meet a 
deficit of three billion dollars. It faces the 
necessity, to maintain its credit, of balancing 
the national budget. We find ourselves in a 
position almost as precarious as that expe- 
rienced by the MacDonald ministry when it 
resigned and leaders of the new national gov- 
ernment went to the country on economic 
issues. Drowning men do not choose the 
means of their salvation but grasp at any- 
thing borne by the tide, even though it be 
a straw. 


The Washington Daily News, a liberal 
and progressive paper from the nation’s 
capital, is strongly opposed to any form 
of taxation which is likely to burden the 
poor. It opposed the sales tax to the 
limit; it advocated higher income and in- 
heritance taxes. It makes the following 
suggestion on meeting the present deficit: 


Defeat of the sales tax merely confirms and 
reasserts a fundamental American principle of 
taxation as old as the Republic. The vote 
increasing income and estate taxes merely re- 
peats the action taken during the last national 
crisis. 

Having taken the normal American course 


of avoiding a general sales tax and utilizing 
the income and inheritance tax to the full, 
we can now get down to the business of bal- 
ancing the rest of the budget. 


Another paper from a different section 
of the country, the views of which are 
similar to those held by the Daily News 
is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. It is in 
favor of the high income tax and other 
taxes which are not a burden upon the 
poor. It says: 


Congress cannot leave to chance such an 
important matter as balancing the Federal 
Budget. It may become necessary to put a 
sales tax on luxuries. If so, luxury taxes, like 
income taxes, can be adjusted to the necessi- 
ties of an emergency. 

In refusing to pass the revenue bill as it 
came from the Ways and Means Committee, 
the House has regained that usefulness for 
which it was designed by the Constitution. 
The Ways and Means Committee had be- 
trayed the people. It proposed to make 
wages bear the larger share of the burden in 
balancing the budget, leaving surplus income 
with no more responsibility to the country at 
a time of need than to pay a nominal part of 
its due. 


AN INTERESTING BIOGRAPHY 


David Loth has come to the aid of 
teachers and students of modern history 
with his new biography, “Philip II of 
Spain” (New York: Brentanos. $3.75). 
This book will be a real aid because it 
brings the characters in an important 
epoch of history to life. The author has 
had the benefit of hitherto unused mate- 
rials. He has brought out facts about the 
period which have lain hidden in the ar- 
chives at Madrid. Best of all, he has not 
used these facts in pedantic fashion but 
has woven them into a life story of ab- 
sorbing interest. 


Perhaps the style of this biography can 
best be explained by illustration. We are 
in the midst of a story of a courtship. 
Philip II, heir to the Spanish throne, is to 
wed Mary, Queen of England—‘Bloody 
Mary.” That has been decided upon, as 
a matter of state policy. The two have 
not met. Philip, after a tiring journey 
through mud and rain, has arrived in 
Winchester: 


For the third time that day Philip arrayed 
himself in his finery, now all in white and 
gold, and went off to the rendezvous. Mary 
was waiting for him, pacing up and down a 
long stone gallery, and for a moment they 
stood and stared at each other. She was far 
more pleased than he with what she saw, for 
she was very plain, but even his valet thought 
he looked “very gallant tonight.” She was 
short, thin and awkward. She had the re- 
mains of a fine complexion; thin, sandy, 
reddish hair; no eyebrows; almost colorless 
eyes; a wide, flattish nose and a big mouth. 
Her many accomplishments, her learning, her 
literary taste, her skill with lute or spinet were 
not apparent at this first interview. She im- 
pressed one of the Spaniards as “not at all 
handsome, a perfect, saint, but dresses badly.” 


























THE INDIVIDUAL WHO DOES NOT CHANGE WITH CHANGING CONDITIONS IS 
SOON A “BACK NUMBER” 


An illustration from 


“Ourselves and the World,” by F. E. Lumley and 


Boyd H. Bode (McGraw-Hill). 








She was wearing a high-neck black velvet 
gown with a wimple of black and gold, and 
collar and girdle of gems. Although her taste 
was not good, she was very fond of dress; 
especially when heavily embroidered and 
adorned with gems. The much travelled, 
courtly Venetian Ambassador was greatly im- 
pressed by the information that she changed 
her clothes every day. 


The pause during which she and Philip ob- 
served each other under the watchful eyes 
of their attendants was brief. Almost at 
once the Prince walked towards her, kissing 
his hand ceremoniously before he clasped hers. 
She imitated his formality. Then Philip, in ac- 
cordance with what he learned was an old 
English custom, kissed her upon the mouth. 
Together they walked to where two chairs had 
been placed under a canopy and, sitting side 
by side, they exchanged with difficulty their 
first few words. Philip paid her stately, for- 
mal compliments in Spanish which she spoke 
badly but could understand. She blushed and 
replied in French which he understood but 
could not speak. Lord Admiral Howard con- 
tributed some bawdy remarks in English 
about young married couples. One by one, 
Philip called up his gentlemen to bow over 
the hand of their future mistress. He sug- 
gested that in return he meet her ladies, and 
Mary led him into the next room wheie they 
were waiting. There were fifty of them, few 
any better looking than their Queen, the 
Spaniards remarked ruefully. Philip, hat in 
hand by the door, saluted each upon the lips 
after the English fashion. 

This exercise over he proposed bidding Mary 
adieu, but she insisted upon leading him back 
to the seats beneath the canopy. There she 


- tried to teach him to say “goodnight” in her 


own tongue. The Prince was a slow learner, 
and the standing courtiers noticed that both 
teacher and pupil laughed a good deal. At 
last Philip thought he had grasped the lesson 
and leaped up to air it to the ladies in the 
next room. By the time he reached the door 
he had forgotten the words and had to be 
taught again. There was more laughter. It 
was very pretty. 


It must not be assumed that the book is 
composed of chatter and gos- 











THE ESCORIAL IN SPAIN 


s This building has housed a palace, a church, a convent and a mausoleum. 
bain in fulfillment of a vow taken after his victory over the French at the battle of St. Quentin in 1557. 


An illustration from “Philip II of Spain,” by Philip Loth (Brentano’s). 


It was built by Philip II of 


sip. It is entertaining enough 
but it tells the story accurately 
—the story of brutal warfare, 
the story of the height of 
Spain’s power; of the decline 
in fortune of the king and of 
the magnificent empire over 
which he ruled. History will 
not be dry and forbidding 
when it is supplemented with 
such enlivening character stud- 
ies as this. 





FOR CIVIC TRAINING 


“Ourselves and the World— 
The making of an American 
Citizen,” by Frederick E. Lum- 
ley and Boyd H. Bode (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company. 
$3.00), is a most unusual book. 
It is not, strictly speaking, a 
text in civics, economics or so- 
ciology. It combines elements 
of all these fields of study in 
order to present a body of 
material designed to prepare 
a citizen in America for the 
effective discharge of his du- 


ties. The authors, a professor of sociology 
and a professor of education, do not as- 
sume that civic training is purely political 
in nature, or, for that matter, purely eco- 
nomic. They do not assume that good cit- 
izenship can be attained through a study 
of the machinery of government. They 
realize that the citizen and the opinions of 
the citizen are the products of a social en- 
vironment which is partly economic and 
partly political. They study the entire en- 
vironment and place an emphasis upon the 
educative influences of its several factors. 


There are initial chapters on heredity 
and environment, and the extent to which 
we are governed by habits. There follow 
chapters on the different institutions and the 
effects of these institutions upon the individ- 
ual and upon his state of mind. The family, 
the industrial organization, the school, 
the press, the movies, religious and govern- 
mental bodies are all examined with a view 
of finding out the extent to which they, 
under their present functioning, contribute 
to the establishment of a democratic soci- 
ety. There is a final section on the gov- 
ernment, state and local, and its relation 
to the establishment of a democratic way 
of living. 


This analysis gives a general notion of 
the unique content of the book. The con- 
crete and practical method of presentation 
may be illustrated by the following ex- 
cerpt, which considers the influence of 
newspapers upon the development of a 
truly democratic society. These paragraphs 
are taken from a section which describes 
the undemocratic features of the newspa- 
pers. It follows sections which describe 
the newspapers in a general way, their con- 
tent and their democratic features: 


The scale of values of newspapers is very 
different from our own or that of the demo- 
cratic ideal. The aim of the papers, by and 
large, is to make money. To make money 
they have to secure large amounts of adver- 
tising. To secure large amounts of advertising 
they have to have large circulations. To have 
large circulations they have to interest all 
sorts of people—and there you are. But the 
escapades of a stowaway in a transatlantic 
plane are not three or four times more im- 
portant to human welfare than the discovery 
of a cure for some disease; the wildness of a 
night-club hostess is not of more ultimate 
significance for humanity than the making of 
an adjustment between capital and labor; a 
murderer is far less worthy of notice than a 
great philosopher or a statesman; it is of less 
consequence to mankind that Al (Scarface) 
Capone is in Chicago or was there than that 
Jane Addams is there. The most important 
goings-on among men are not always noted 
in the papers. 


The newspapers bring us a good deal of 
misinformation. They pretend to tell us what 
the Russians, the Chinese, the Hindus, and 
our neighbors in other cities are doing, but 
they often tell us untruths; and this is most 
unfortunate, for then we do not know how 
to act, or we act in the wrong way. Since 
advertisers keep modern newspapers going, 
they often determine what the papers may or 
may not say. 
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AST week we discussed the agrarian 
movement, which came to a head in 

the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
and compared the attitude taken by the 
farmers at that time with 


Farmer that which characterizes 
Labor their political activities at 
Comparison the present. We found 


that, whereas they had been 
militant in the earlier period, they are dis- 
satisfied but conservative in their demands 
at the present time. In the nineties they 
organized into a separate political party. 
During the nineteen-twenties and later 
they have done nothing more violent than 
to switch in some cases from one of the 
old parties to the other. In the earlier days, 
they advocated nothing less than a re- 
organization of economic society, while 
now they ask merely for some effective 
device to secure the benefits of the Ameri- 
can protective tariff system. 

It will be interesting to compare the 
labor agitations of those earlier days with 
the present day demands of labor. We 
may then see whether the organized labor 
movement has experienced a change simi- 
lar to that experienced by the farmers, and 
we may inquire concerning the explanation 
of the mental attitudes which formerly 
characterized, and now characterize, the 
two classes of the population. 


Let us take up briefly some of the 
changes in the nature of labor organiza- 


tion. The unions grew rapidly for a while 

after the close of the War 
Early Between the States. The 
Labor workers of that day had 
Grievances grievances which needed to 


be redressed. James Trus- 
low Adams, in “The Epic of America,” 
states their situation and the resultant un- 
rest in this way: 


Amid all this frenzied “prosperity,” labor 
had not fared well. The inflation of prices, 
due to paper money and the war, had raised 
wages in terms of money, but although by 
1866 wages were about 60 per cent above 
1860, the workmen were not as well off, the 
rise in commodity prices having been about 
90 per cent, and in rents yet greater. The 
panic which swept the country in 1873 added 
to their distress. Eighty-nine railroads went 
into the hands of receivers and the building 
of new mileage was largely suspended, throw- 
ing a half million laborers out of work. 
Nearly three hundred of our approximately 
seven hundred iron and steel plants closed 
down. Five thousand commercial houses 
failed in 1873, 5,830 in 1874, 7,740 in 1875, 
9,092 in 1876, almost 9,000 in 1877, and 
10,478 in 1878. 

While consolidations and trusts were com- 
ing into being, laying the foundations for stu- 
pendous fortunes and almost unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the working 
people, wages were steadily being forced 
down, and the industrial communities were 
“a weary and aching mass of unemployed.” 
In 1877, the first important railway strike in 
the country occurred on the Baltimore and 
Ohio at Martinsburgh owing to a 10 per cent 
reduction in wages, and was suppressed by 
Federal troops, after the militia had joined 
the strikers. Shortly after, Federal troops 
had to be sent to Cumberland, and at Pitts- 
burgh strikers destroyed property of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad valued at $3,500,000. 
None of these strikes were called by unions, 
but this period saw the rise of unions among 
the working people as it did of trusts among 
the capitalists. The problems of an indus- 
trialized America were obviously arising. The 
Hamiltonian State was coming of age. 


The unions were not at that time organ- 
ized as they are now—a separate organiza- 
tion for each craft, or trade. The attempt 

was made to bring together 


General the workers of the nation 
Labor into a general organization. 
Organization The labor movement was 


similar in nature to a 
movement of the farmers, and the objects 
were much the same. There were de- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


mands for an eight-hour day, for paper 
currency, for the establishment of codper- 
ative societies, and for the exercise of po- 
litical influence by the organized workers. 
A few years later the Knights of Labor 
came into existence. This, too, was an or- 
ganization composed of all kinds of work- 
ers. The ideal was what is called indus- 
trial unionism, and not trade unionism. 
All the workers in a certain geographical 
district were banded together, regardless 
of their occupations. At first the Knights 
of Labor was a secret organization, with a 
ritual like that of the lodges. The Knights 
demanded social reform in the interest of 
the working classes. They called for the 
levying of income taxes, for paper money 
and for the arbitration of labor disputes. 
They opposed the enforcement of labor 
demands by the strike, but they came 
later to sanction strikes. There were se- 
rious labor disturbances in 1886, the worst 
of the outbreaks being the famous Hay- 
market Riot in Chicago. After that, the in- 
fluence of the Knights of Labor waned. 


Then came the American Federation of 
Labor. It was organized in 1881, but took 
its present name in 1886. The A. F. of L. 

stands for the principle of 


American craft unionism. Each sep- 
Federation arate trade or branch of 
of Labor labor, such as that repre- 


sented by carpenters, brick 

layers, stone masons, etc., is organized into 

a separate union and these unions are 

loosely joined together into the national 
federation. 

The A. F. of L. is conservative in prin- 

ciple. It does not include unskilled work- 


ers, but only the skilled and semi-skilled 
trades. Its program is limited to a de- 
mand for better wages for its men, for 
better hours of labor, for the right to or- 
ganize and have its organization recognized 
by employers, and the right to carry on 
strikes and not to be molested in the con- 
duct of strikes. 

This organization does not favor political 
action. It does not stand for the separate 
organization of the workers of the nation 
into a political party. It holds rather that 
the members of unions should switch their 
support from one of the old parties to the 
other, supporting those candidates who are 
most friendly to legislation which the 
workers think would serve their interests. 
This organization has always had conserva- 
tive leadership. Samuel Gompers became 
its president upon its taking its present 
form and name in 1886, and remained the 
president until his death in 1924. He was 
then succeeded by the present incumbent, 
William Green. Under the leadership of 
these men, the American Federation of 
Labor has fought socialism and any other 
plans for radical change in the economic 
order as stoutly as the employers do. 


During the years just preceding the or- 
ganization of the American Federation of 
Labor, the labor movement took on a rev- 

olutionary nature. There 


When were violent strikes, one of 
Violence the most severe of which 
Reigned was the Homestead Strike 


of 1892. The great steel 


mills undertook at that time to cut the 
wages of their men. There is some evidence 
that they took this course in order to pro- 








—Harper’s Weekly (Culver Service) 


THE HOMESTEAD RIOT 


A drawing by W. P. Snyder in Harper’s Weekly, showing the Pinkerton men leaving 
the barges after the surrender. 
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voke the men to violence so that they could 
combat the union and stamp out the labor 
organization, filling the places of the union 
men with non-union employees. The em- 
ployers, led by Frick and Andrew Carnegie, 
hired several hundred Pinkerton detectives 
to take charge of the plants and protect 
the non-union forces against the union men 
who had been displaced. These privately 
armed guards were fired upon and captured 
by the strikers, whereupon the National 
Guard was sent in and the strike was 
broken. 

Violent strikes were conducted even after 
the American Federation was organized. 
The period from 1880 to 1890 was one of 
bitter contest between capital and labor. 
Employers had their blacklists, or lists of 
union leaders. These names were sent out 
to all employers, with the suggestion that 
the men on the list should not be em- 
ployed by any one. The employers in 
many cases hired armed thugs to break 
up union meetings. Business companies 
refused to recognize unions or employ 
union men. They secured injunctions 
from the federal courts, forbidding work- 
ers to carry on strikes by methods which 
had proved successful. 

The workers met force with force. In 
many cases they carried on their strikes 
with violence, and American leaders were 
predicting that dire consequences would 
flow from the embittered relations of labor 
and capital. 

The workers did- not accomplish great 
results by their efforts. The standard of 
living of laboring men did not rise mate- 
rially until the boom times of the World 
War. 

During the war time the demand for 
labor was great and wages rose rapidly. 
The cost of living rose, too. After the 
war period the cost of living declined 
slowly and wages were maintained. The 
result was that, prior to the depression, 
labor was holding its gains and was con- 
siderably better off than it had been be- 
fore the war. 


But the depression came three years ago. 
For a while wages were maintained, and 
then reductions came. Wage standards are 

today crumbling every- 
Explanation where, and the workers are 
of Present powerless to prevent it. 
Conservatism Those who are employed 

at full time are faring 
fairly well, when account is taken of the 
fact that the cost of living has fallen. But 
many workers are unemployed and others 
are working only part time. 

In the face of present conditions we find 
labor in much the same attitude of mind 
that the farmer is. He is unhappy, but 
not violent. He has no thought of organ- 
izing into a separate party. The resort to 
violence is uncommon, though the most 
bitter sort of labor warfare is being waged 
today in Kentucky and parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. 

It is quite possible that the explanation 
for this state of mind is similar in the case 
of the farmer and the laborer. The la- 
borer, as well as the farmer, has lost class 
consciousness. The years of prosperity 
following the war put him in a social and 
economic position about as advanced as 
that of the middle classes. It enabled the 
worker to have the benefit of automobiles, 
radios, newspapers and all those other 
agencies for the standardizing of culture 
and opinion. These modern developments 
have tended to iron out geographical and 
occupational differences. One result is to 
render factions of all kinds less militant 
and to lessen the ease with which class 
movements, as such, may be carried on. 
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—From “The Governments of Europe,’ 
by W. B. Munro (Macmillan). 
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lished composed 
of two chambers, 
the Dail Eireann, 
or House of Rep- 
resentatives, and 
the Seanad _ Ei- 
reann, or Senate. A 
council of minis- 
ters was set up, 
presided over by 
a president whose 
position is com- 
parable to that of 
a prime minister. 
Finally, there was 
to be a governor- 
general appointed 
by the crown, He 
was the personal 
representative of 
the king, although 
in reality he was 
little more than a 
figurehead. 

Since 1922 the 
Irish Free State 
has been governed 
under this system. 
During that time 
the party in 
power, that is, the 
party controlling 
the largest num- 
ber of seats in the 
Dail, has been the 
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ANGLO-IRISH TROUBLE 
OVER OATH TO CROWN 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 


Instead of going to London and taking 
their seats in Parliament, the Sinn Feiners 
assembled in Dublin in 1919, and consti- 
tuted themselves into the Dail Eireann, or 
National Assembly. The Dail declared Ire- 
land to be an independent republic, and 
Eamon de Valera was elected president. 
British attempts to suppress this move- 
ment resulted in bitter and intense guerilla 
warfare. A state of turmoil prevailed 
throughout Ireland. Then, turning from 
force to persuasion in an effort to bring 
peace to Ireland, Parliament in 1920 
passed a Home Rule Bill designed to plac- 
ate and satisfy the Irish. 





HOME RULE BILL 


The Home Rule Bill provided for a di- 
vision of Ireland into two sections. Six 
counties to the north, Ulster, were sepa- 
rated from the remaining twenty-six ex- 
tending southward. These two parts of 
Ireland had never been in agreement. The 
north was predominantly Protestant, and 
the south was overwhelmingly Catholic. 
The north possessed some wealth and man- 
ufacturing industries; the south was poor 
and entirely agricultural. Generally, the 
people of Ulster did not favor a complete 
severance of the ties which bound them to 
England. They were fairly well satisfied. 
The southerners, on the other hand, were 
not, and wanted to gain independence for 
Treland. 

So as a means of settling one phase of 
the Irish question, the bill provided for 
two governments in Ireland. There was to 
be a Parliament in each section and each 
was to have further representation in the 
British Parliament. Ulster accepted the 
bill and elected its Parliament. But the 
test of Ireland refused to carry out its pro- 
visions, and guerilla warfare continued. 
The English now began to feel that most 
of the demands of the Irish would have to 
be granted. Negotiations were put under 
Way In 1921, and a treaty of peace was 
eventually signed. It provided for the 
drafting of a constitution for the new 
“Trish Free State.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 


The Free State was declared to have a 
status like the Dominion of Canada. It 
Was to take its place in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations on a basis of com- 
Plete equality with other members. All 
Powers of government were to be derived 
directly from the people and were to be 
exercised according to the provisions of 
the constitution. A parliament was estab- 


so-called Govern- 
ment Party. Under the leadership of Wil- 
liam T. Cosgrave it has pursued a policy 
of close codperation with Great Britain. 
The party had been able to maintain its 
leadership because there is a very consid- 
erable element in Ireland which does not 
favor complete separation from Britain. 
And they were supported by many who 
were in favor of separation, but who had 
become weary of the constant strife and 
bloodshed which had taken place prior to 
1922. They hesitated to vote for the Re- 
publicans because they feared that they 
would again bring trouble to Ireland. 

But since 1922 the opposition has 
molded itself into a party which seeks to 
attain its end by peaceful and legal means. 
This group, the Fianna Fail, headed by 
Mr. de Valera, has bitterly contested the 
policies of Mr. Cosgrave. For a time much 
of the resistance took a passive form as 
many of them, when elected to the Dail, 
refused to take their seats because they 
were obliged first to take an oath of al- 
legiance to the British king. But of recent 
years they have found it to be a better 
policy to take the oath and actively to op- 
pose Mr. Cosgrave. The Fianna Fail had 
gained strength, until it was victorious in the 
elections of February 16. As a _ conse- 
quence, Eamon de Valera is 


The treaty which was signed in 1921 pro- 
vided for the form of an oath, and the 
constitution stipulated that the oath should 
be one of allegiance to the king. The Brit- 
ish declare that the treaty implies this 
form of oath and that, as no changes can 
be made in the constitution in violation of 
the treaty, the oath must remain. 

However, the Irish are certain that the 
change can legally be made. They insist 
that the treaty did not specify the exact 
oath to be taken, and that they are bound 
only by the constitution. It is their con- 
tention that inasmuch as the constitution 
was made by the Irish people, it can also 
be changed by them. If it cannot, they are 
not “free.” The action they propose to 
take is thus, in their view, a legal and per- 
missible one. They believe that Britain 
can have nothing to say about it. Each 
side places a different construction on the 
treaty. 

LAND ANNUITIES 

But the oath of allegiance is not the 
only issue which has arisen between Britain 
and Ireland. The de Valera government 
takes the position that the election was 
held on two vital questions. Mr. de Valera 
promised to do two definite things if 
elected, and now that he has been chosen 
he is determined to carry out what he con- 
siders to be the will of the people. The 
first, of course, is the abolition of the oath 
of allegiance, which, if accomplished, will 
amount to the withdrawal of the Irish 
Free State from the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The oath is the last re- 
maining link of a political nature between 
Britain and Ireland. The second is the ab- 
olition of the land annuities, which pre- 
sents a difficult and complicated problem. 

In former times a great part of the land 
in Ireland did not belong to the Irish peo- 
ple. It was in the hands of British land- 
lords, living often in Great Britain. These 
landlords kept the Irish on their land as 
tenants. This was an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion. The Irish tenants complained bitterly 
of being mistreated by their landlords. 
They were unhappy, dissatisfied, and so 
long as that condition prevailed it was im- 
possible even to approach a solution to the 
Irish question. 

Britain undertook to remedy this state 
of affairs in 1903. A land reform act was 
passed. The British government loaned 
money to the tenants with which to buy 
out the landlords. Provision was made for 
repayment of the loans over a long period 
of time. Gradually the land was trans- 
ferred and many tenants were enabled to 
become landowners. Up until the present, 
the repayment of these annuities has been 
regularly turned over to the British gov- 
ernment. They amount to $15,000,000 a 
year. 


Now, the Irish are determined to abol- 
ish those annuities, and feel that they are 
perfectly justified in doing so. They base 
their contention on the fact that some 
years ago a royal British commission dis- 
covered after an exhaustive investigation 
that the Irish for very many years had 
been paying to the British government 
more than their just share of taxes. In 
order to make restoration, the British Par- 
liament in 1920 passed an act turning these 
annuities over to the Irish treasury. How- 
ever, the Cosgrave government continued 
to pay them. According to Mr. de Valera 
this action was unjustified and illegal. He 
points to the further fact that the annui- 
ties were due not only from the counties 
now constituting the Irish Free State but 
from Northern Ireland as well. Since 1920, 
Mr. de Valera declares, Northern Ireland 
has never paid the annuities. 


HOPES FOR SETTLEMENT 


The question of annuities is not taken 
so seriously in Great Britain as is the 
threat to abolish the oath of allegiance. 
The British maintain that the arrangement 
was purely a business one and that it can 
be settled through negotiations. They 
seem disposed to consider the Irish point 
of view favorably and believe that an am- 
icable settlement can be easily reached. In 
fact, Britain has refused to take a serious 
and disturbed view with respect to the 
entire incident. They hope that the Irish 
will consent to negotiate. There is evi- 
dently a difference of opinion over the 
clause in the treaty providing for an oath 
and over the legality of the annuities. The 
only reasonable way, the British think, is 
to arrive at a mutual agreement, and not 
to make an arbitrary change as the Irish 
propose to do. 

In fact, both countries seem anxious to 
reach a mutually satisfactory settlement 
of the problem. Both would be greatly af- 
fected if relations were to be seriously 
strained. Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land are the Irish Free State’s greatest 
markets. Together, they absorb about 95 
per cent of her exports. There is therefore 
a strong economic bond between the two 
countries, of which Mr. de Valera is well 
aware. If, by abolishing the oath of alle- 
giance, the Irish should incur British dis- 
pleasure, they may be considered to have 
seceded from the Commonwealth, and may 
be denied the privileges extended to other 
members. In other words, Great Britain 
might easily and logically levy a tariff 
against Irish goods. Ireland would nat- 
urally suffer and suffer heavily. This is an 
important consideration. and Mr. de Va- 
lera will probably attempt to do away with 
the political bonds but to retain the eco- 

(Concluded on page 8, column 3) 





president of the executive 
council. True, in order to ob- 
tain a majority in the Dail, 
the Fianna Fail had to draw 
upon a small Labor Party for 
support. But they have man- 
aged to do this and seem to be 
fairly securely in power. 
OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 





It is largely over this oath 
of allegiance, referred to 
above, that the present diffi- 
culty has arisen between Great 
Britain and the Irish Free 
State. The Irish who support 
the Fianna Fail are bitterly 
opposed to the provision in 
the constitution which requires 
every member of Parliament 
to swear allegiance to the 
king. They firmly believe 
that they owe such allegiance 
only to Ireland and not to 
Great Britain. So long as this 
provision remains in the con- 
stitution, Ireland is not “free,” 
according to a large number 
of Irish. They therefore wish 
to drop this clause from the 
constitution. 

But the British have a dif- 
ferent point of view. They 
contend that the Irish are 
bound to take such an oath. 
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O’CONNELL STREET, IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF DUBLIN, IRELAND 


In the background is the statue of Charles Stewart Parnell, the champion of the Irish Cause 


during the latter part of the last century. 
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AVIATION 


Through an arrangement with the Institute 
for Research, of Chicago, we are able to pre- 
sent facts about vocations which the investi- 
gations of that organization have made avail- 
able. The responsibility for statements made 
in this sketch is our own, but certain of the 
facts presented are derived from the studies 
prepared by the Institute. More complete 
material may be obtained from “Careers,” a 
publication of the Institute for Research. 


The development of aviation since the 
World War has opened up a whole new 
field of occupational opportunities to 
young men and women. The air pilot is 
a most spectacular figure and the one 
which makes a strong appeal to adven- 
turous spirits, but he is only one of a great 
variety of characters which must be in- 
cluded in a complete picture of aviation. 
Besides the pilots—transport pilots, limited 
commercial pilots, industrial pilots, private 
pilots, seaplane pilots, army and navy pi- 
lots—there are navigators, air radio opera- 
tors, pilot mechanics, engine mechanics, 
aeronautical engineers, and a long list of 
factory mechanics. The science of aviation 
is comparatively new and there are great 
possibilities for the expansion of the in- 
dustry. At present the “flying” end of the 
industry is overcrowded, but there are very 
promising opportunities in such fields as 
that of pilot’s mechanic or engine me- 
chanic. 


PILOTS 


Air mail service was first established by 
the Post Office Department in 1918, but it 
was not until 1926 that commercial avia- 
tion really began in the United States. 
Now there are more than seventy regular 
air mail lines, about half of them also car- 
rying passengers. There are some 15,000 
licensed fliers, most of whom are either 
transport pilots or private pilots. All pi- 
lots who fly between states must be li- 
censed by the United States Department 
of Commerce, and nearly all states require 
licenses for flying within their own bor- 
ders. Candidates for a government license 
must pass a written examination, a flying 
test, and a physical examination, under the 
direction of the Department of Commerce. 

The requirements for a license as trans- 
port pilot are more difficult to meet than 
for any other type, because the transport 
pilot is responsible for the safety of pas- 
sengers and mail. He must be able to 
handle his plane in any emergency, 
whether it be bad weather or something 
gone wrong with his engine. Private pilots 


may secure licenses to fly at the age of 
sixteen, but the minimum age to train as 
transport pilots is eighteen. It has been 
found that men between the ages of 
twenty and thirty make the best pilots. 
The entrance requirements of aviation 
schools vary. Some admit students who 
have had only a grammar school education, 
but others require either two years of high 
school or high school graduation. If one 
is able to finance it, a college education 
which includes courses in aeronautics is 
valuable. The expense of training for a 
transport pilot is heavy, as tuition ranges 
from $3,075 to $4,700. The salaries one 
may expect afterward, however, are cor- 
respondingly high. The average salary is 
about $6,000 a year. If one wishes to 
become a private pilot the requirements 
are not so high and the tuition is much 
less, being from $440 to $650. 


REQUIREMENTS 


There are certain very important quali- 
fications which every good pilot should 
have—in fact, he must have them if he 
gets a license to fly. First, he must be 
alert, for keen observation is needed to 
detect the slight changes in the air or the 
condition of the plane which might presage 
danger; he must also be careful, for 
neglect to see that every detail of his 
plane is in order might cause a wreck; 
he must be thorough; and he must have 
confidence—not a foolhardy self-confi- 
dence that takes unnecessary risks, but an 
ability to do the thing that is necessary in 
any emergency. A pilot must have no 
fear in his make-up. The physical re- 
quirements for a transport pilot’s license 
are exacting. The candidate must be in 
excellent health, with no physical defects. 
His hearing must be good, his eyesight 
normal (color blindness absolutely dis- 
qualifies him), and he must be free from 
all diseases of the ear, nose and throat. 
And finally, the applicant must be of good 
moral character. 

One way to get into aviation is to en- 
list in either the army or the navy. Stu- 
dents must enlist for at least one year in 
the army, or for four years in the navy. 
They are paid a small salary, and are fed 
and clothed during the period of train- 
ing. To be eligible for the course in 
naval aviation one must be an unmarried 
citizen between the ages of seventeen and 
thirty. There are no special educational 
requirements, other than the ability to 
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BUILDING MODEL AIRPLANES 


Young people have manifested a deep interest in aviation since the war, 
and many are turning to it for a career. 


pass an intelligence test, but it is almost 
necessary to have a high school education. 
Applicants for the one-year army cadet 
aviation course must be unmarried and be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty- 
eight, and must have had two years of 
college education. Applications are made 
through the War Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If the applicant passes the ex- 
aminations and is accepted, he is made a 
Flying Cadet and is sent to one of the 
government’s aviation training camps. But 
the number of students who may receive 
this government training is necessarily lim- 
ited, so that only the superior applicants 
are accepted. 

Women have played a somewhat spec- 
tacular part in the development of avia- 
tion. Such women as Amelia Earhart, 
Amy Johnson and Ruth Law have dis- 
tinguished themselves by making trans- 
continental flights, or by establishing alti- 
tude records. Some 300 women are li- 
censed pilots and many more are training. 
Aside from flying, women are finding 
openings in such fields as sales, publicity 
and advertising. Amelia Earhart, the most 
outstanding woman aviator, is vice-presi- 
dent of the Ludington Line, operating be- 
tween New York and Washington. 





ANGLO-IRISH TROUBLE 





(Concluded from page 7) 


nomic ones. The matter is a delicate one. 

On the other hand, it is important to 
Great Britain that a political bond be re- 
tained between the countries. Should it be 
broken, British prestige would suffer. A 
precedent would be established which other 
dominions might follow, and it would be 
a bad example for India which likewise is 
clamoring for independence. Finally, the 
British feel that they must support Mr. 
Cosgrave who codperated closely with 
them for ten years. If Mr. de Valera should 
be successful in doing away with the oath, 
the return of Mr. Cosgrave to power would 
be rendered very difficult. Great Britain is 
hopeful that Cosgrave may soon regain his 
position, for the Fianna Fail does not have 
an absolute majority of its own in the 
Dail. It remains in power only through a 
coalition with the Labor Party. If this co- 
alition breaks down, the de Valera govern- 
ment may fall. The British are hopeful 
that this will happen, and will in all prob- 
ability propose negotiations which will, of 
course, consume a great deal of time. In 
the interim, they believe, Mr. de Valera 
may be removed from power. 


MAIL BY BUS 








The question has arisen as to whether 
the bus lines should be forced to carry all 
kinds of mail. The busses have 
been competing with the rail- 
roads for some time, and in 
many cases have taken so 
much business from the roads 
that train schedules have been 
reduced. This has interfered 
with the carrying of mail, for 
the Post Office Department 
has relied on the railroads to 
handle it. 

Post Office authorities be- 
lieve that the busses which 
have displaced trains should 
undertake to carry the mail. 
The bus companies are willing 
to take first class mail but 
claim that they have no room 
for parcel post. The post- 
master general is urging Con- 
gress to pass a bill which 
would force the busses to 
transport all classes of mail 
including parcel post. 





Transatlantic passenger lines 
have taken a drastic step in an 
effort to combat the effects of 
the depression. At a meeting 
of the North Atlantic shipping 
conference held in Brussels, 
Belgium, shipowners decided 
to reduce passenger rates by 
20 per cent. The cut is ex- 


pected to be put into effect 
early this month. 
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SAMUEL SEABURY 








Seabury Urges 
Reforms in N. Y. 


Would Remove Politics From Court 
Appointments in City 








Samuel Seabury of New York, who has 
figured prominently for more than a year 
as an advocate of drastic reforms in the 
administration of the government of New 
York City, recently made a number of rec- 
ommendations for far-reaching reforms in 
the courts of that city. Mr. Seabury has been 
at the head of a committee the duty of which 
has been to investigate conditions as they ex- 
ist in the courts of New York City. It was 
after questioning hundreds of witnesses 
both among judges and lesser employees of 
the courts that Mr. Seabury made his sug- 
gestions for reform. 

It is his opinion that the lower courts of 
New York City have evolved into a “hid- 
eous caricature” of justice. He pointed out 
that judges are appointed to office not be- 
cause of their merits but because of the 
service which they render or have ren- 
dered to the political party in power. Even 
clerks, he said, whose appointments should 
depend upon their record made in civil 
service examinations, have been success- 
ful in obtaining the positions from po- 
litical leaders when their record was un- 
satisfactory or below that of other aspir- 
ants, 

In order to remedy this condition, Mr. 
Seabury would have reforms made depriv- 
ing the mayor of his power to name 
justices to the lower courts. The appoint- 
ments would be made by the higher court. 
It is thought that this change would do 
away with many evils of the present sys- 
tem since it would become difficult for 4 
person to obtain office because of his 
political affiliations and the service ren- 
dered to the party in power. Such 4 
sweeping change in the juridical system of 
New York would necessitate an amend- 
ment to the state constitution. Mr. Sea- 
bury recommends that prior to the adop- 
tion of such an amendment a law be en- 
acted requiring the appointments of the 
mayor to be approved by the higher court 
of the city. 

Mr. Seabury believes that at the root of 
all the evil uncovered by his committee's 
lengthy investigations lies the system of P0- 
litical patronage, or placing in office those 
who have helped the party regardless of 
merit. Not only would he make the one 
important change cited above, but he 
would have reforms made so as to render 
it impossible for individuals accused of 
crime to receive a favorable decision by 
offering bribes to those in authority. He 
would consolidate a number of the courts 
and would have the court handling many 
criminal cases sit during twenty-four 
hours of the day so as to permit the im- 
mediate administration of justice and the 
abolition of the many corrupt practices 
which are said to exist at present. 











